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During Spring 1991, each of us noticed inde- 
pendently two occurrences of the tzutzah comple- 
tion verb on an altar at the Chicago Institute of 
Art and on a columnar stela now in the St. Louis AA Chicago 
Art Museum. Another spelling of this verb had Altar (Lacanha) 
been identified by David Stuart (in a letter circu- 
lated December 1989) using the Classic period al- 
lograph of Yuri Knorosov’s (1952) tzu glyph com- 
bined with a new sign he identified as tza (Fig. 

1). He read this combination as tzutzah and as- 
sociated it with the Yukatek and Tzeltalan root 
tzutz, *to close." The Chicago altar and the St. 
Louis column have an alternative glyph in exactly 


the same context of the “closing” of a specified Pomona Tanel | 
length of time. In this example, however, a God Bonampak Column 

C variant-head appears in the position expected Loot TNA 

for tzu. Fig. 1 Zzutzah glyphs 
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Both of us tested this tzu value for the pseudo- 
God C head and extended it to a substitution set 
that includes the "mirror" sign that Schele and J. 
Miller (1983) identified as nen. Stuart (personal 
communication, 1984) posited a li value for the 
suffix. Although Stuart’s proposal has been sup- 
ported by a decade of testing, epigraphers have 
had difficulty both constructing arguments for a 
single value for the two signs, and in distinguish- 
ing them graphically. In investigating these "mir- 
ror" signs, Grube (1988) first suggested that the 
T24 li sign occurs in different contexts from the 
"mirror" sign that substitutes for our "God C 
variant.” He suggested that the mirror-God C 
variant set meant "precious substance” or some 
equivalent concept and functioned to mark the 
proper names of stelae. 

These two signs remain difficult to distinguish 
graphically, so context is the most significant 
single factor in identifying them. We are, how- 
ever, beginning to find contrasts in their graphic 
representations, especially when they are jux- 


taposed in the same 
compound. In general, 


the li has diagonal 
reflection marks and in- 
Fig. 2 Li and Tzuk 


terior depressions, or 
loops on either side of 
the lines. The "mirror" 
sign has reflection 
marks that curve 
around to the same bor- 
der (Fig. 2). However, 
this distinction was not consistently applied. ! The 
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best indicator for the context is the presence of 
the God C tzu sign in the substitution set. 

The first context that confirms the tzu value is a 
gourd title found at various places in the eastern 
Peten and at Dos Pilas (Fig. 3). The Dos Pilas ex- 
ample combines the tzu gourd” sign with T528 ku 
to spell the title Wuk (or Oxlahun) Tzuk. On Kerr 
2295 and 2730 (Kerr 1990) and Naranjo Stela 13, 
the God C variant we have identified as tzu 
replaces the gourd sign,” thus confirming its 
phonetic value. 

At Copdn (Fig. 4), there is another title that 
uses the gourd glyph and relates to our discussion. 
This title consists of the number four, sometimes 
the numerical classifier te’, and the glyph ch’ok in 
either its "rodent-bone” form, or as the substitute 
eyes. Although these signs normally combine with 


Fig. 4 Chan Te Ch’ok Tzuk 


the gourd form of tzu, on Stela 12 and H, a ki, 
phonetic complement gives the full spelling. Al- 
though the phonetic complement is rare, we con- 
clude it signals a reading of tzuk in these contexts. 
We note that some examples record ch’ok with 


AA Kerr AA Kerr 
K 1398 635 2730 


Fig. 3 Gourd titles 


1. A similar case of fuzzy distinctions is found in the mu-bu sign set. 
2. Tzu is the word for "gourd bow!" or “tecomate” in Tzeltal, Tzotzil, and in all Eastern Mayan languages. 


3. There are a significant numbers of other examples on polychrome ceramics where this substitution occurs. In a few examples, our 


God C variant is merged with the gourd sign. 


only the eyes, while others record tzuk only with 
the gourd. Yet it is clear that these are parallel 
and all are meant to be read with the final k or as 
chan ch’ok tzuk. 

Grube (in a note to Schele in 1987) proposed a 
reading of ch ’ok for the rodent bone title. Sub- 
sequently, Ringle (1988:14) published his inde- 
pendent evidence for this reading and suggested 
that it referred to the root ch’ok, which means 
“child,” "youngster," or “unripe” in Yukatek, and 
ch'och’ok in the Akalan Chontal papers. How- 
ever, the Ch’ol term ch’ok is even more ap- 
propriate to the context. It carries the meanings 
above, but as well can be "to be born,” and most 
importantly, “sprout.” We believe that ch’ok 
means not "child," but “sprout” in the sense that 
any member of a lineage is a sprout of the lineage 
founder.‘ The title is, therefore, something like 
“four sprout tzuk." 

Tzuk is a term of rich meaning in the Yukatekan 
and Cholan languages: 

Yukatek has the following entries from the 
Motul dictionary (Martinez H. 1929:266-268): 


tzuc: cuenta para pueblo, partes, párrafos, 
artículos, razones, diferencias, vocablos, y mon- 
tones. 

tzuc: partes, enpartimientos. 

tzuc: montecillo de arboles pequeños. 

tzucub: provincia. 

tzucul: pueblo pequeño, parcialidad, o parte de 
pueblo. 

tzucul: accento en la ultima, quadrilla de gente. 


Also of relevance is: 


tzuc: copete, o coleta de cabellos, y crines de 
cavallo, o las barbas que hecha el maíz para ar- 
riba estado en la mazorca y la cabeza que tienen 
algunas hachas y martillos en contra del tajo, y la 
cabeza del horcón, y las nuves levantadas en alto 
y quedar, que denotan, segun dize, tempestad de 
agua. 

tzuc ti: bigotes, bozo, o mostachos. 


Cholan has the following entries: 
tzuc. province (Akalan Chontal). 
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tzuk: finished, old, passed (Chol, Attinasi 
1973:346). l 

tzuk; old, worn out (Chorti, Wisdom n.d.). 

tzukul old (in time). (Chol, Josserand and Hop- 
kins 1988) 


The Copán title chan ch’ok tzuk is "four prince- 
ly or sprout partitions” in the sense of four great 
divisions of the polity. In this term a ch’ok tzuk is 
a “sprout partition” in contrast to tzuk ch’ok, 
which would be a “provincial sprout." In other 
words, the title implies that its carrier had domain 
over the four great divisions of the kingdom, each 
with its sprouts or, in more direct language, with 
its lineages. We think that only the king himself 
would carry this title. The four provinces may be 
reflected in the locational expressions recorded on 
Temple 11 and in the title chan te ahaw, "four 
lords." 

The new zzu head variant also occurs in spelling 
of this tzuk “province” or “partition” term. The 
name phrase of the twenty-second king of Tikal in- 
cludes a phrase composed of "sky," “earth,” and 


the szu head variant with an infixed ku (Fig. 5). 
Werner Nahm (personal communication, 1991) 
suggested this title reads kan-kab tzuk, “divisions 
of sky and earth.” The same glyphs appear as the 
Glyph X for moon five and six when the moon 
goddess is in Glyph C. A related glyph occurs on 
the lower register of Naranjo Stela 3 where kan 
tzuk qualifies the location glyph to include the 
four divisions of the kingdom. And finally, on the 
Cosmic Plate (Fig. 6), the same tzuk head is at- 


4. There is new substitution evidence from Copán that the founder glyph reads ch’ok te’ na. In a series of newly excavated examples 
the ch’ok eyes replace the funny-face above the crossed bundles (T600). We believe that the founder glyph means "sprout-tree- 
house,” and that sl! the members of a lineage are the sprouts of that tree. Based on the presence of the te’ sign in the collocation, 
Grube (1988) suggested that the founder glyph referred to a teee of some kind. . 


Fig. 7 Palenque Tree 


tached to waterlilies, which represent the waters 
of the Otherworld. Thus, the sky, earth, and 
watery world all have divisions called rzuk. 

Most of these examples have ku infixed into the 
mirror or the head of the tzu glyph, but as with 
the gourd tzu, we realized that the head variant 
alone can record the word for division or 
province. The best example is found on World 
Trees, such as that on the Palenque sarcophagus 
lid (Fig. 7). The head at the base of the tree iden- 
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tifies it as a tzuk te’ or “partition tree." In the 
case of the Palenque tree, we think the reference 
is to the partition of the center, but it is abundant- 
ly clear that the partition could also refer to the 
periphery. For example, the lower band of the 
Tablet of the Sun is defined by kab tzuk, and sky 
arches at Piedras Negras have huge tzuk heads 
marking them as the divisions of the sky. Lax- 
tunich Lintel 3 has a sky bird eating a szuk, and 
the Principal Bird Deity at Kamilnajuyu has a 7zuk 
“partition” head on its belly. Kings wore 
loincloths with the same image marking them as 
tzuk trees with special reference to the tree of the 
center. Other texts (Fig. 8) at Copán have tzuk as 
the final element in proper names, and several as 


Fig. 9 Tzuk-Te’ 


Fig. 8 Tzuk in various glyphic expressions 
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well as a text from Palenque have tun tzuk or 
"stone comer” (or division marker). 

Glyphically, the tzuk tree (Fig. 9) occurs in a 
dedication phrase on Tonind M26, where tzuk-te’ 
replaces te ’-tun, the expected term for stela. On 
Yaxchilan Lintel 18, the :zuk-te’ glyph is accom- 
panied by k’an as a double reference to ch’ulel, 
“holy” or “inner soul,” and to k’an as the word 
for “precious.” We think this is a direct reference 
to the World Tree of the center. A similar refer- 

_ ence is to be found in the inscriptions of Naranjo, 
where a woman from Dos Pilas is named Na’ 
Wak Chan Tzuk. Wak-Chan is the proper name 
of the World Tree of the center as recorded on 


the Tablet of the Cross at Palenque (Schele and 
Freidel 1990:66-67). At Naranjo, Tzuk is recorded 
both in its head variant form and in its “mirror” 
form. Finally, one of the names on the Hum- 
mingbird Vase from Tikal Burial 196 was Ah 
Tzuk Te’, “he of the partition tree.” 

In terms of the province or partition, Quirigué 
Stela E records a location as sa tzuknal. One of 
the locations on Copán Structure 22a (Fig. 10) is 
recorded simply as sa. We suspect the Quirigué 
location refers to the same place, probably a 
province or subdivision within the larger kingdom. 

One of the most amazing examples occurs on 
Stela J at Copán (Fig. 11), where the zzuk head 
forms the entire western face of the monument. 
Its presence marks the stone as a corner marker of 
a world quadrant. It probably also marked the 
boundary of the sacred precinct of the kingdom 
for those entering it along the causeway from the 
Sepulturas region. 

The raised platform in Copán Temple 18 (Fig. 
12) has tzuk heads alternating with the witz 
monster to mark it as a mountain partition. On 
Copán Altar K, a dedication phrase names the ob- 
ject consecrated as a chum tzuk ??k(u) nah, a parti- 
tion seat of the house. The Pauahtuns holding up 


Fig. 13 Chak with his tzuk stone 


the Cosmic Monster in Temple 22 have tzuk heads 
engraved on their buttocks to mark them as parti- 
tion gods. 

Chak is frequently depicted wielding the szuk 
head (Fig. 13). The Yukatekan entry for tzuk is: 
"las nuves levantadas en alto y quedar, que 
denotan, segun dize, tempestad de agua.” Chak is 
a god of rain who dances with an axe-lightning 
symbol in one hand and apparently with clouds m 
the other. The tzuk head may also mark him as a 
partition god because he occurs in fours or fives 
associated with cardinal directions and the center. 

The other entry as the hair or beard of maize— 
that is, corn silk, also makes sense. The World 
Tree on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross is named 
the k’an-te. The rzuk heads which prominently 
mark this tree have conspicuous beards that func- 
tion as rebus complements for their phonetic 
value. Tzuk is "copete, o coleta de cabellos, y 
crines de cavallo, o las barbas que hecha el maíz 
para arriba estado en la mazorca.” Tzuk ti’ is 
glossed in Chol (Aulie and Aulie 1978: 121} as 
"beard." 
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